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LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE 

ERi-C (educational Resources Information Center) is a^ nationwide net- 
work of information centers, each responsible for a givjen et^catiohal 
level fcOr field of study. ERIC is supported by the National Institute 
of Education-of the U*S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare* 
The basid^bjective ,af ERIC is to make current developments in educa- 
tional research',* instruction, and personnej. preparation more readily 
accessible t9 educators and members xPf related professions • 

> ERIC/CLL ^ The ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages- and Linguistics (JlfClC/ 
CLL), one of the specialized clearinghouses in the ERIC system; is 
operated by the Center for Applied linguistics • ERIC/CLL is specifi- 
cally responsible for the collection and dissemination of information 
in the general "area* of research an^ application in languages, linguis- 
tics, and language teaching an^l learning. * ' - ' 

LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION? THEORY AND PRACTICE . \ln addition to processing 
infoimation, ERIC/CLL is also involved in information jsynthes is and 
analysis* The- Clearinghouse- commissions recognized authorities in 
languages and linguistics to write analyses of the^ current issues in 
their areas of specialty* The resultant documents, intended for use' 
by educato;:s and researchers, are pubj.ished under the titie* Language 
in Education; Theory *and Practice** ,The series includes practical 
guides for classroom tpacher$, extensive* state-of-the-art papers, arfd 
selected bibliographies* , * * , 

The material in this ^publication was prepared pjursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute of Educatioji, y*S* Deparjiment of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Contractors undertaking such projects'under 
Government sponst>rship are encouraged to express freely their judg 
ment in professional and technical matters* Prior to publication, 
the manuscript was ^submitted to the Americah Council on the Teaching- 
of Foreign Languages for critical review and determination of pro- 
. fessional competence* This publi^tion has met such standards* 
Points of view or opini9ns, hp.wever, do i^ot necessarily represent the 
official view or opinions of either ACTFL or.NIE* 

This publication may be purchased difrectly from .the Center for Applied 
Linguistics* It also will be announced in the ERIC monthly abstract 
journal Resources in Education J^rie) afrd will be available from the 
^RIC Document Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm International 
Corp., •P*0* Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210* See RXB for ordering infor- 
mation and ED number* - , ^ 

Vot further information on thp ERIC system, ERIC/CLL, and Center/ 
Clearinghouse publications, wxite to ERlC Clearinghouse on Langua^es^- ^ 
and Linguistics, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 N; Kent St*, X 
Arlihgton, VA722209. ^ . • / ' ' 'X 

— — — ■ • ■. " • ■/■ ■ 

*From 1974 through 1977 ^ all Clearinghouse publications appeared as 
the CAL*ERIC/CLL Series on Languages and. Linguistics, .Although more 
papers are being jadded to the original series,, the, majority/ of^ the 
^ERICfCLL information analysis products u/ill be included in the Lan- 
guage dn Education series*. 



TEACHING CULTURE: STRATEGIES* AND TECHNIQUES 



A cursory examination of the titles of articles appearing in the 
foreign language education professional literature during the 1976s 
provides aji^le evidence that the teaching of culture is assuming 
-ah^ increasingly important role in the foreign language classtoom. 
In spite of this eviflence, Jarvis tells us that the average ianguage^ 
toacher'^ coramitment to culture has been erratic at best* lie bases 
his conclusion on the |act that teachers are. "faced with a numbing 
pverchoice in which aspects of culture to t«ach, pressed to teach 
languag^in less time than'seems humanly possible,^and poorly 
assisted by their training and texts /"J- The purpose of this/paper 
is to address these ve;cy difficulties: to discuss the cultural ^ »^ 
options available to teachers, to present various strategies and ' 
technique^ dealing with the inclusion of culture in the classroom, 
and to identify several pedagogical and culture-specific sources 
that *might help teachers better accomplish their task. ' * 



Selecting Cultural Goals 

Because culture can be defined so broadly, it is' often difficult 
for teachers to select those aspects that should be included in the 
curriculuraN^i^variDus levels^^Jt instruction. The choices range 
from supplying students with clearly identifiable cognitive facts 
■•about a culture to bringing about very subtle affective changes in 
'th^if desire or ability to value people Who, think, dressy or act 
differently^ fa:om themselves. As a guide toward better understanding\ 
and evaluation of the choices available, a set of twelve different 
cultural goals is listed below. Teachers might wish to rank-order 
these goals ?[lnd then compare the results with present ^or potential 
cultural classroom activities. 

!• To^ recognise and/or interpret major f'.eo graphical features of 
. the ^target cpuhtry (or countries) • " . 

2. To recognize and/or interpret major his.torical events pertaini:ig 
to the target country ♦ ~^ ' 

3* *To recognize and/or interpret major aesthetic monuments of the 
target, culture, including architecture, literature', and the • 
arts. , 
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'4, Tp recognize and/or interpret active everyday cultural patterns 
(kg,, eating, shopping, greeting people). 



5. To recognize and/or interpret passive eyexy<iay cultural patterns 
(e,g,, marriage customs, education, politics), 

6. To act appropriately in everyday situations. 
7,. To Use appropriate -conrapn gestures - 

8, To evaluate the validity of generalizations pabout foreign cul- . 
' tures. , ' . , 

9.. To develop skills needed to research (i.e,, locate and organize 
information about) culture, ^ 

' c , - . - \ 

10. To value different peoples and societies, - ^ * 

11. To recognize and/or interpret the culture of forefgn language- 
delated ethnic groups inl the United States (e.g.. Latinos, 
Franco -Americans) . *• , ' 

' s 

12\ . To recognize and/br interpret, the culture of additional coun- 
tries that speak the foreigjj language (e.g., Canada, Haiti, 
Chile, Nicaragua). ' * 

Upon closer examination, the reader will note that these twelve 
goals can be grouped under <five different categories. Goals (1) 
through (3^ are commonly referred to as "Culture with a capital 
(i.e*, ffeog:5lphjLcal, historical, and aesthetic component's), and 
goals (4^through (7) belong to the category of everyday cultural 
patterns, or "culture with a §mall Students ^need active 
cultural knowledge to function in the foreign environment; passive 
cultural knowledge, on the other hand, improves their ^derstanding 
of their surroundings but is not necessary for operating in that 
culture.. Goals (8) and (9) deal with the process of studying for- 
eign cultures and are probably most appropriate for teachers and 
advanced language students. 'Goal (10) represents th^ overall , 
affectiv^ Objective that 9an be achieved ideally' by focusing on one 
or'more of the other twelve goals. Finally, goals (ri^.laMd (12) 
are concerned with the fact that more, than one culture may be linked 
to a specific language, including ethnic populations within the 
continental JJnited^StatesI' \ / ' 

Y ) ^ _ 

In conisidering these student-oriented goals, it should be noted'^that* 
each is important in and of itself and that priorities can only be ^ 
determined ih relation* to overall course goals. For 'example, a . • , 
course' specifically designed to teach reading might wisKto empha- 
size goals (1), (2), (3),rand (5), whi J e one designed to prepare 
. individuals for foreign travel might attach greater importance. to 
oals (4) , (6), and (7). I In addition, for several goals the dis- 
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tinction is jnade between the ability to recognize a cultural pattern 
and the more difficult task of interpretihg.it. Beginning classes 
might be limited to -the (rebognition phase, while advanced classes 
could include analysis* as well . Another 'option might be to require*, 
^only^recognition of the geographic, historical^ and aesffhetic 
, elements, ♦and both recognition and analysis of everyday components. 
Numerous possibilities exist; because of these options; teachers 
should consider seriously the goals of teaching* culture prior to 
designing specific cultural activities for classroom use*. 

^ 'Packaged Techniques, for Teaching Culture ^-" ^ ^ 

VDuring .the last Ven yStXTs, the increasing ii^erest in. the teaching - 
of culture" and the general lack of appropriate, textbook materials 
have fostered the development. of several commonly used teaching 
techniques. Because tliese techniques have often been available in 
packaged form, the. tendency has been to use them as supplementary 
ilassroom ma'terials. However, with careful selection, the teacher 
can siicces^fuily integrate these materials with individual textbook 
units. This section will describe'and exemplify five of these basic 

J techniques; jtheir integration will be discussed in the section that 

follows. . r ^ 

Culture Capsule, 

Originally developed by Taylor and Sorenseij^2 ^-h^ culture capsule 
was designed to explain' a specific cultural diffei:ence between an 
American and a foreign custom. Using a variety of visual aids and 
realia, the teacher provides a brief oral explanation of the foreign " 
.custom and contrasts it with a related American custom. This. is. » 
followed by a .s<pries of content-related questions and appropriate 
student activities. Some publishers have produced sets of culture 
capsules b^st-d on this original* model and *designed for supplementary 
u§e (see Resource List). -Unfortunately, most of them have been 
written in English, reinforcing the notion that culture shouid not 
necessarily be taught in the target language. Tlie culture .capsule 
need not be limited to oral presentation by the teacher nor , 
restricted to presentation in English. In fact,_the example shown 
below jCdeveloped by the author for use in a foreign language methods 
class) demonstrates how a culture capsule can be individualized and 
integrated with the teaching of r^eading and writing. 

Identification ^ * • 

Topic: Post Office (Pontes, Telggraphes, T6l6phones-PTT) ' 

Theme: Comraflhication \. * . 

Level of Difficulty: Late intermeciiate or higher , 

• General Objective 

•To provide students with basic faces about the French "post o"ffice" 
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SO that they will be able to compa:re*at:. With'thei'r own description 
of an American post officfe, - " J * 

_Specific ObjectVeg y:^ • * V; ' « 

!• GiVen a brief passage to. reajd^^'^students will answer in nriting 
the four questapns that follow the passage. All answers mxs\ be * 
coiaplete sentences. A total of three spelling or grammar errors * 
•will be' permitted, but no- cbntent errors will be allowed, / 

.2. ' Students will write in English a one- or two^paragraph descr^p- 
tipn of^an American ^post offiXTe, 

3. Students will write a one-paragraph composition describing the 
role of the* post office in the life ojf an average Frenchman artd 
American. Three spelling ^or grammar ^errors will be permitted. » 

Learning, Activities ' ' ^ 

1'. Read carefully the material presented- below. Pay special 
attention to the factual information presented.* Look up Words only 
when y6u absolutely h?ve to! i . *-» 

* * *' 
•En France, les communications publlques (poster, telegraphes, 
telephone s-PTT) font partie du.gouvernement. Le ministre des Postes 
et Telecommunications dirige cette division du gouverneraent. 

La ppste joue un role important dans la vie des^FrangMs parce 
qui 'on peut y Caire* beaucoup de choses. Au bureau 4 e poste, les 
Frangais, comme les Americains, peuvent (l) acheter des timbres et 
(2) envoyer et recfeyoir destlettres, des colis, de 1' argent. De 
plus/ les .Frangais peuvent alle^. au bureau de poste pour (iJ envoyer 
des telegramnes, (2) deposer ou retirer de I'argent a la cais^ 
d'epargne, (3) telephoner, et (U) recevoir des paiements de la j 
s&2urite sociale. ' . * 

Les Parisiens. peuvent ^aussi envoyer une lettre de type special. 
C'est'la lettre .pneiuaati que. Ces lettrer traversen'c Paris dans des 
tubes 5 -air comprimS qui forment jin 2>eseau souterrain. d' environ 
k80_;kii*ometres. Elles arrivent a leurs destinaj^ions dans un delai 
maximum de trbis heur.es. 

^ La distribi^ion du courrier est faite par le facteur. A Paris 
le courrier ^ diatribue trois fois par Jour. En province la 
distribution/ est moins -frSquente. . * 

mh ■ ' 

. Dans les grandesS^Illes 11 y a des bureaux de i>oste.»dans 
plti3ieurs qukrtiers sont ouverts 9h. a 19h. sans inter- 

ruption. . Dans les villages les PTTs sont souvent fermes eritre midi 
et lUh* • A .Paris il y .a certains bureaux de poste qui sont'ouverts 
'2^* heur.e^s par Jotir pour telephone!* ou p;^ur envoyer des telSgrammes. 
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2. Read the following questiions based on the above readihg. Answer 
in writing using complete sentences • ' . ' " * / 

. ^ . . " ' r 

a. Qui contrSle les comraunicatiofts publiques en France? 

Est-ce que le bureau de pbste rrangais s'occupe seulement de 
' timbres, de lettres et de colis? ^ t ^ . 

c, Qu '/est-ce, *que c'est qu'u3^*lettre pneujnatique^ 

d, ' A quelle heure PTTs sbnt-lls ouverts dans,les grandes 

, villes? dans les tillages? * . ' . 

'3, Submit yo& answers to your teacher. I€ there are content; ^ 
errors or more than three spelling, dx grammar errors, your teacher 
Hill prescribe corrective procedures. * If the teacher informs yoa 

- of satisfactory completion, go on to Step (4) . ^ 

4. .Write in English a one- or two-partfgraph description of an 
American post office. Make believe that you are writing thi« for** , 
a. foreigner and iricltide what an American usually does at the post . 
office*' ^ 

5/ Write a one-paragragb answer in French to the ,quostiofr,below. 
Use the reading on the French po^st office and your descriptioii of 
the .American one for background information. -No* more than three 
spelling' or gramroar errors will be permitted. 

Le bxireaa de poste est-fl plus* important dnns la vie du 
Francais ou dans la vie dde l^AmSricain? Pojurquoi? /' . . 

6; Submit items, (4) and (5) to your teacher. If the information 
presented incorrect or if fou have made^^gore than three spelling 
or grajjtoar errors, corrective procedures will be prescribed^ , ff 
your teacher informs you of satisfactory completion, you may go on 
•to;*the next' step in^the -course; ' . 

Note: The Frerich passage preiented here is an adaptation of materi- 
als developed^ for a minicourse at Waukesha High School in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin* ' - ' 

Audio-Motor Unit 

The audio-motor unit is ^designed primarily to teach listening com- 
preHension. It consists of a ^eries^ of oral commands t<> which 
students are ^Instructed to react pJwsically. When the commands 
contain cultuVally related materia]^^ this highly motivating tech- 
pigue immediately demonstrates ^he cultural phenomena through" 
the physical responses. The Spanish example -shown below, taken' 
frojn an article Ky*Kalivoda,. Morain and Elkins,3 illustrates four " 
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characteristics 'cif SpanisF^' tabre manners:* the manher of eating 

role of wine 



meat, 'the positi()n of they hards, when not in use, 
at mealtimV, ana the manner f eating breaU. 
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^V&u are at a restaumnt, * 
, Pick up your napkin^ 
Unfold it./ / 
-Put at on/^our lap. 
Pick up your fork* in your 

. left/hand, A 
Picjj. upyyour knife in your 

Tight hand. , * 
Cut ^ pieceyof meat, ' * 
Put it' in /our mouth, 
^hew' it. / , 
Swa,llo>v/it. 

Put down your knife and 
* ,fork». . ' 

'^•eave your' hand's on ^the_ table. 

^6ur a glass of Vine . 
.:;Take a sip. 

vYpu want ^ome. bread. 
. ^ Break off a, piece. 

Eat it; " - ^ ^ 

Tick up the bill . 

Lppk at it.* 

Take* out your wall'et.. 

P5y the, bill. 

Leave* B tip. 

Leave -the xestaurant. ' 



en un yi'estaurante., 
eryi^leta. 



BstSs 

Coge la ser 
Dbsdoblaldy 
Ponla sobre las piqi^nas. 
^ Coge el tenedor con la mano 
izquyerdd. * . 

Coge el cuchillo con la mano 

derecha. , * 
Corta u^' trozo\de carne. 
Ponlo .en ia "bbca. 
Mastlcalo. . ' 

' TrSgaloi 
Deja.en el plato el t^edor . 

'V el cuchillo. • • 

Deja\las manos en la mesa.. 
Slrvete un vaso de vino. 
"^Bebe^iUn poco. / - 

Quieres.pan. ^ 

'Parte ,un trozo. « 
C6melp. 

C^ge*la cuenta. 
Mlr^a. 

Sacif tu billet era. 
* ?aga la cue'nta. ^ 
^ Deja una^propina. 

^^^al del restaurante. ^ 
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Culture Assimila 



• Rased- on modified^rogrammfng andv critical incident techniques, 

* cul'ture assimilators provide an excellent self-instructional source 
forc^'learning cultural concepts. Eacl\^ episode consists of an irtci- 

-dent (presented J^Wnarrative or dialogue format) in which ah Ameri- 
can eomes face to face with a conflict in the target culture. * * 
^ After reading the episode, students. select one of four possible 
/7 'Explanations.. * Each choice is accompanied by appropriate feedback.' 

^aJi^lg\episode included^hgre is part an assimilator entitJ>ed 
\^ •^M^iry'^s^first^^c^hoblday in Paris'-* ^and was developed b^ Andrea Laf)eyre 
' i(i^'"gr^duate'me^hods 'course at In41^a^niversity,.4 ^jSie;.re^ad'er 
shoul^ iTote that '^v^n^' the feedback for the-w*rong cKoices gtavj-des 
^interesting culturaj information,^ ^ ^ , . 

Taking the Bus ^ ' ' « ^ 

After breakfas.t, J^ary leaves the apartment and crosses the 
^ street to wait at the bus ^top* that Madame Dupo'nt showed her the 

. . > ■ 
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J)revious evening. The bus arrivu^s and Mary get>^ on. She takes, 
out the 'ticket that Madame pupont gave her, inserts it in the 
* machine next to^the drivei: in order to validate it and goes to 
her. seat. Aftxer the bus has made about ten stops, a ticket con-' 
trollfer gets on the bus and asks to see the passengers' tickets. 
IVhen he gets to Mary, she shows her ticket; after examining it" 
•for a minute and asTcing at what stop she got on the bus, the 
controller starts writing out a summons saying thafMavy will 
})ave to pay a •fine.. Mary protests, saying that she has her 
ticket', but' the controller gives her the. summons anyway.- 

4 

^hy-did the ticket controller make Mary pay ^a fine? 

1. Mary's ticket was^or the subway f , * ^ 

2. , Mary had not paid enough for her trip. 

)5. Mo'iy had usedja second-class^ticket ,and wa^ riding a first- 
« class bus'^ i . ^ 

» 't^f 
- 4. Marj^'-*, ticket had .not b<>en punched *15y the bus driver. * 

Feedback ; ZThese feedback paragzaphs are not usually located 
imtnediat^ly^ol'lowing the ^episode\3 \^ * 

1. This^is very unlikely, since tickets for the bus and for 

the subway are the same in Paris* One may buy singl\^ tickets 
ox a carnet (booklet of ten tickets). The cost, per ticket 
is substantial 1)^ less when bought in a -carnet . 

2. This is the 'correct reason. Although Mary had a ticket and 
had inserted it in the machine for validation, she did not 
realize that the bus routes in Paris are divided into sec- ^ 
tions that usually contain about six stops, each, ^and^hat 

, when one ride*s from a stop in one section to a stopwin 
, another section, two tickets must be used: Two tickets is 
the most oneT must pay for any trip, ^nd one can travel Trom 
one side of Paris to another for two tickets. However, one 
ipay ride anywhere in J'ari^ by subway forgone 'tick^^t, includ- 
ing any nuhber of tran^rs, 

3. ^ This is impossible, because one uses only second-class - 

tickets in ParirSian buses. Tliere are.no first- &r sepond- 
class buses. First-class tickets are used , only in tf»e sub- 
way, where there is one first-class car in each subway train. 
The first-class car' is usually less crowded and more comfort- 
able, is always loctated in the*middle of the train, and •is 
always a different color from the second-class cars. .Fifst- 
class tickets cost almost twice as much as Secon^-claSs 
tickets. . * . 



4.* This answer 'i,s incorrect, because Mary had inserted her 
ticket in the automatic validation machine when she got on 
the bus. until two. or three years ago, each bus ^ad a 
.d'river ai;»d a , contro£leur who took the tickets and punched ' 
. tfiemjn^nually. The same was true in the subway where a 
* ' poinsonneujr punched each ticket at the entrajice to the' 
* platform. However , in the new buses there is, next to the* 
driver, a machiije^nto which one inserts one's ticket when 
getting on the bus. The machine if?prints the datej time, 
and the stop at which""the passenger boarded tlie bos. This 
- makes it ,fasier to spot-cKeck the passengers to be sure they 
. have paid or that they hbve not used an old ticket for a 
. * second time. % • \ • ' 

Cultural Minidrama 

Using critical incident, techniques similar to the culture assimila- 
tor, the minidrama presents an example of a miscommunication in 
the form of a dramatization* This is followdd by teacher- led- dis- 
cussion to help students discover the cause of tlie miscommunication. 
Minidramas .provide an excellent opportunity for student participa- 
tion. not only through the^ attempt to* solve the problem but also 
through staging the dramatization. The example shown below is an 
abbreviated adaptation o£ a minidrama found in Seel^e's Teaching 

Culture. 5 - . ' ' . . , ' " * 

■ ■ ■ - ■ * ' « 

Narrator:, Twp young American students, Cindy and Debbie, are in* 
Cannes for their summer vacation* They pass an open- . 
V ' air market whe're farmers a^e selling their fruits and v 

^ vegetables . ' • \ " 

Citidy: It's so hot! I'm thirsty I Look at that table of fruit 
over* there. . .the on"e wheri? the fat. woman is sitting. 

Debbie: She h&s some beautiful peaches. Let's go over and take 
a look at them. / 

Cindy: You're rifeht,. those are nice peaches. (She starts to ^ 
pick out the peaches she wants to buy.) Let's take this 
one and the one over there.... 

A'endor: (sarcastically) Eh' bien, mesderaoiseiies, you'ire planning 
^ to buy the whole cab leful?* 

'* Debbie: (whispers to Cindy) Is she ever rude! I wonder what 
her problem is! )bably had a fight with her husband 
this rodrriing 

(Teacher leads class -dijcussion helpiiig students discover that in 
— France one' does not touch the fruit il^ a display. *The vendors- 



• serect the fruit for you sArifce they have spent much time arranging, 
it.) ' / - * * ^ 

* Lef 4 Activity Packages *. ' ' 

I Originally designed • .nstnxtionar units for individualized 

programs, learning activ./ty packages (LAPs) are by no means limited 
to the teadiing oi <:ult)u>'e^ However, they can berdeveloped easily , 
to teach culture in bo \ traditional and individualized programs. ' 
In the former, tLey can provide an excellent source of ,suppl^emenbwy 
^ materials for tho^sfudents who learn more rapidly^than Jthie rest of 
the class. Each LAP .usually consist o'f a g^et of instructions for 
teacher and students, a set 'of objectives, * pre-test, several learn- 
ing activities, s'^lf-tests, and a^post-test.. * Du6 to the: length of a 
typical LAP, it is impossible to'include an example here; howevei;, 
the reader is directed to excellent units by Carlile^ agd Kirfchher^ 
and to itwo exciting German unAts by Witte a^id by :Hpnt-Smitfr et ^l.S . 

Strategies for Teaching Culture * 

^ ' . • 

The basic curricular issue in cross-cultural education is tfie degree 
to which, cultural information should be integrated witTi language 
materials^. Although the majority of writers ^suggest^a high degree 
^f i.ftfe'gration, many teachers are of the x)pinion that culture is a 
^condary goal and should not be permitted to interfere with basic 
language instruction. iVhatever the priorities, all cultural instruc- 
tion should be guided by two basic instructional principles. First, 
cultural learning activities should be planned as carefully as . 

/language learning activities. This prevents an erratic and "off * 
the«top*of the head" approach and enables the teacher to allocate to 
culture the desired degree of importance. Second, culture components 
should be tested as rigorously as language components^ lest^ students 
assume that cultural knowledge has little or no impact on grades and 
consequently is not wofthy of their attention in or out bf the class- 
rooni. An excellent source of ideas and techniques €or testing ctil- 

^ture is Valett^'s Modern Language Testing . ^ ' 

. Designating Specific Culture Days ^ * 

Pipbably the least compiicat% approach to' iWqluding culture in the 
cutriculum is? to designate specific days for its teachifig. This 
approach is often used by teachers who attach less importance to 
culture or ^ose who have to rely heavily on supplementary materials 
because their textbooks- lack suffici^t'ciiltural materials^ The 
selection of these special days .should not be limited tb Fridays or 
pye-vacatibn days, *ks this practice reinforces the notion of culture 
^ as -an afterthought. Whei\ carefully planned, this approach can 
provide students with meaningful cult;ural experiences. The follow- 
ing suggestions are offerbd as guidelines: ^ 



When making long-range plans, teachers should determine the ^ 
approximatQ amount of time 02? number of days to be $pent on 
culture. On the basis of student interest and the availability 
of materials, they should then identify the most impo^nt 
topics, to be covered. ' ' _ 

. An attempt should be made to present the topics in conjunction 
with related thematic, units and/or closely related vocabulary 
and grammar content. For example, shopping habits might be 
discussed following a unit that introduces clothing vocabulary, 
or the metric system examined following a unit in which numbers 

* are taught. 

Cultural presentations should not be limited to the lecture" 
method. Selected use of the aforementioned audio-motor units 
and minidramas can provide students with more opportunities for 
participation. In fact,%oth techniques can serve as highly 
ntotivating introductions to specific cultural topics. The , 

* restaurant audio-motor unit outlined earlier, for example, con- 
stitutes an excellent introductory activity to a discussion of 

* Spanish*eating habits. 

• fiiilture should not be treated exclusiyely in English. A con- , 
'cferted effort "should be made to include at least a modicum of 
.target language cultural activities. 

. Although learning activity packages are designed; primarily for 
aelf-instruction, many of them include interesting activities 
that can ea^ly be adapted to whole-class instruction. These- 
units also cont;gin ready-made, evaluation . instruments, that can 
be adapted for use in traditional classroom settings. 

.'in order to increase student participation, consideration should 
be given to the use tf small-group instruction. Culture cap-. , 
sule^, for exawple-^ might be assigned to different groups whose 
task Would be to prepare a brief^critical incident in narrative 
. or .drama form illustrating the specific cultural difference. 

. Many cultural topics lend themselves readily to role -playing 
and/or simulation. One such example is the Market^^ game, 
originally developed for middle ^rade^,s6cial studies classes 
and adapted for French and Spanish classes. . ^ 



t'Core Plus Open ^Time" Approach 

Another non- integrated approach to teaching cufture would be to uae 
a variation of the curriculum model proposed by LafayeUe.-^^» Based 
on the assumption that in most cases the number of lessons prescribed 
for aay given course is successfully completed only by a few teachers 
and select students, the model calls for the identification: of a core 
of .minimum essenti(\l materials that all students must master.- 
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As shovm in the above model, a Moc4c of time remains open that can 
, be devoted to reinforcement for<students wHb need additional time 
to reach core profjLciency. These students are identified during 
diagnostic phases throughout -the* core development. This „mpdel 
might be appiieTd to each semester, to each grilling period, or to . ^ 
each textboak unit. ' ^ 

Because the model merely, provides a foiro into, which content is 
inserted, it is applicable to courses where language is a primary 
goal and culture supplementary <^s well" as to coursesj' with opposite 
priorities. In the former case„ teachers identify the basic elements 
of granwar and vocabulary that constitute the cor^e. At the end of 
each unit they evaluate progress with traditiofial testing procedures. 
Two or 'thjee sJays of open time are then allocated to cultural enrich- 
ment activities for those students who have already reached core 
proficiency and language reinforcement activities for. those students 
who l\ave not. Since the latter students are likely to be in need 
of teacher, attention ajid tjtie foirodr likely to be more adept at self- 
or small-group instruction, the enrichment activitiesv are designed 
primarily, in an individual i zed Tn&de. Suggested activities include ^ 
the individualized culture capsules and the learning activity, pack- 
ages described earlier. Also appropriate are the' supplenfentaiy 
cultural rea<fers appearing in increasing numbers on the market, or 
th€ short readings found in many textbooks. A finals suggestion 
would be to .build activities around foreign ney^spaperp and magazines • 
or use materials already available (see Resoui'ce List)^ . 

In courses where culture is emphasized more than granrniar^. ^he core 
might consist of cultural information and culturally related conver- 
sational: activities. In such a situation, ehrfbhment activities 
could include the learning and application of specific grammar rules, 

• , ■ ^ St 

Integrating Language into a Culture-Based Course 

The most frequently suggested approach to the teaching of culture 
in American foreign language programs calls for a maximum degree of 



integration of linguistic and cultural topics. Currently, this^s 
raost, aften implemented by integrating culture into a language-based 
textbook; that is/ the text is based primarily, on language features, 
and a variety of cultural information and activities are added. 
However, there are a small numbei* o£ programs based on specific 
cultural themes tp^ which are added the grammar and vocabulary neces- 
sary for linguistic implementation. Since the latter implies a 
non-traditional approach to teaching grammar and vocabulary, there 
are very few materials avai^iable for such^courses. However, ,an^^ 
* excellent example of a culture-based program, incj^uding sample- 
units in French, German,^ Italian .^and Spanish, can be -found in the ♦ 
197^5 Report of the Northeast Conference Shopping is tKe theme ^ ^ 
of each of these four .units, and in each case the vocabulary and 
grammatical structures'" lend themselves to this theme, *TTie closest 
approximation of* this approach in textbook form is the very recent 
■German text, Unsere Freunde , ^ — - 

Integrating Cul*ture into a Language- Based Course 

t ^ » • , ' . • 

Although this approach is most practical from the point of view of 
available- materials and teacher training, the fact that only a 
limited number of language-based texts successfully integrate cul- 
tural components suggests that the task i§ not an easy one. Teachers 

, who attach ;a- high degree of importance to cultural e'ducatipn, hpw- 
ever, may find that many of the ideas and activities suggested below 
are well wortli the additional time and effort involved. No doubt 
many bf th. e suggestions are already being implemented in some 
texts^ The teacher's responsibility is to .implement those with 

.the greatest poteijtial impact. In order^to facilitate appraisal, J 
the suggestions arl^classified accpr'M^ti^to traditional course con- 
tent and skill areas. ^ • ' . 

integrating Culture and Introductory Materials , Most recent tdxt- 
,books no longer iimit introductory materials or lessons to the 
-dialogue format of aiidiolingual vintage; instead, they use a variety 
of, forms, including fiiajogues, narrative readings, letters, poems, 
etc. Although some tdxts supplement introductory materials* with 
cultural notes, the above change does not necessarily ensure integra- 
tion of cultural materials. In fact, even the preserfce of sUch 
materials is no guarantee of their implementation^ Co unti es s^diar 
logues in the audiolingual texts incorporated cidtural elements, 
but the dialogues were 9ften used solely for linguistic purposes. 
» In fosterihg greater integration, it is important to realize that ' 
introductory materials can be a source ;of cultural learning as well 
as language learning.. The following suggestions may help facilitate 
the task of achieving both these goals:. 

• Carefully examine^ the materials to identify what cultural 
features, if any, are 'included; Non-native teachers may wish 
to sl5ek the help of native informants, especially if the 
material is not accompanied by cultural notes. 



• Prepare at least a one-sentence statement concerning each 

^ separate cultural element and plan tq use; it, if only as an 
aside,, in the introduction, of these materials. 

I • Identid^- at least one supplementary source where you or an 

• inquisitive studfeht might find, additional material on the' topic. 

*^Det ermine if a textbook photograph illustrates the feature and 
plan a specific activity relating the illustration to the" 
introductory materials.- - ^ ^ 

• Include at leasr one culturally related activity or exercise 
to acco^mpany the factual ^questions that normally follow such 
material.^* For example, students might be asked to rewrite in 
English certain dialogues, making sure that the dialogues 
reflect American cultural behayior rather than foreign cultural 
pattei:ns. * , , 

Teachers \ath culti^re-poor te:;tbpoks would do well to put the above 
information on cards or in. a notebook, thereby creating the nucleus 
of a cultural guide for each unit. ^ » 

Integrating' Culture a^nd Vocabulaiy « Since vocabulary is often taught 
in isolation, the teacher-needs to do twb things to ensure that 
Integration takes place. Firsts each word should be placed in a 
meaningful- language context; second, attention should be paid to ' \ 
its cultural connotation within that context* The French- adjective 
peti t y.. for example^ would normally mean "small"; fiowevdr, it oft^en 
connotes " end ear m'ent in certaiji contexts (ma , petite , amie is properly 
translated rfdJ"my girl friend"). In order to ^introduce a'greater . 
degree of integration between culture and vocabulary learning, the. 
teacher might wish to. consider any or all of^th^ following ideas: 
' ' - \^ ' 

• Accompany the introduction and drill of vocabulary items by 

appropriate- visuals selected from target JLan^age sources. 

The English words "bread" and ''house" do" not necessarily have 

identical cultural referents in other- countries, 
ft » 

• Group vocabulary items in culture-related clusters. This i^ro- 
vides an opportunity ^to discuss a culture point cr to reinforce 

^one that has "been presented along with the introductoiy ma^eri-" 

als. For example, instead of grouping all food vocabulary, it 
would be advantageous to separate the items into subgroups 
according to what people might eat at breaJcfast;, lunch, dinner, 
or for an after-sthopi^nack. Another possibility would be* to- 
group the words^ in the' same way that, one might order them in a 
cafg as opposed to a restauranTT'^^R^w are samples 4f exer- 
cises using such clusters: 

At breakfast I eat cereal (eggs,' toast, doughnuts, etc.). 
, At lunch I eat\a sandwich (Big Mac, hot dog, apple, etc.), 
At dinner I eat meat (potatoes, peas, carrots, bread, etc.). 
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^Another example <^ould be to practice nuinbexs by reading tele- 
phone numbers aloud in the proper foreign cadence. ^ 
/ / • ^ 

• Identify and Explain words Hhat might have specific cultural , 
meanings in /ertain' contexts, or words that have English cog- 
nates ,but whose meanings are not culturally/similar (e.g., salle 
de bain is/commonly translated as "bathroom"; however, if sent . 
there, an/ American in France might^find only a bathtub). In 

• Spani§H,/the diminutive ptx)bably connotes endearment just ^as 
often as it does smallhess. . . - ' 



• Prepare, for use by students interested in specific cultural 
items, supplementary sets of vocabulary relate4 to the basic 
clusters. antrodM,ced in each unit. Basic leisure activity 
vq^abulary might .be supplemented by 'separate, more specific 
sets related tOw.B§ich activity (for example,, movies: dj^cumentary, 
cartoopi spy; ,cand*fjts: types of concerts and names of famous 
concert halls; spbft^: names of positions played) . 

Integrating Culture and Grammar . When teaching grammar, the instruct 
tor is usually so intent on the linguistic element at hand that^ 
little thought is given to including. possible cultural components in 
such activities. In the case of many grammatical components, this 
can be^irecfified by placing at lei&t one drill in a cultural context* 
A feW specific examples follow: \/ 

• The partitive in Fjench is commonly;used wit-h food vocabulary. 
The drill included in the vocabulary section above-coiild just 
as easily be used to drill tBe partitive, 'and'^t would have the 
added advantage of reinforcing cultural infoiTnatioh. 

• As^an addition to the usual- visual clock drills used in teaching 
time, drills. could be constructed in which the students indicate 
the normal time of daily events. 

Normally we have Junch (breakfast, sriack , dinner) at 'noon ' 

( 7:30 , 3:30 , 6:00) . ^ , 

- - ' ^ 

, Dad gets home from work at . 
- Mom gets, home from work 



Jim gets home from high school at 



Mary gets home from kindejrgarten at 



Normally we get up .at . But on Sundays we get up at- 

' ' ^0 to church at __> and usually have brunch at 

^ ^ with family friends; * . , 

Culturally oriented audio-motor units can serve as excellent 
drills for understanding and giving (Jommands. 



I ntegratij>g^ Culture and Communication . * Obviously the greatest need 
for the integration of language and culture '\s in the area of com- 
munication* Although language may be .the .medium, culture is th^ ^ 
meS??*^.^ In constructing' communication activities, it is not only 
important that students be able to use cprrect linguistic elements 
but al^ that they use them at the proper *time, in the proper place > 
and ill/the proper company* Students may very well attain, a perfect 
a test of formal and familiar >rerb forips'; however, stich a , 
score us of little use if they address the lopal pastor with the 
wrong form. The suggestions included below by no means exhaust the 
numerous activities available for integrating culture and conanunica-^ 
tion; rather, they provide a base upon which other related activities 
can be built. 



For listening comprehension purposes, make frequent use of 
cultural audio-motor* units and culture capsjjles reobrded on 
cassette tapes. ^ , . ' 

• Carefully examine textbook dialogues to determine^f open-ended 
activities rnight be constructed by simply changing one or two 
elements. A sample textbook dialogue raigtit read as follows: . 

Peter: . l^at are you doing this weekend? ^ 

Jane:' I am going to visit Versailles with my parents. 

Peter: How do you plan to /get there? 

Jane: ^e are taking a train from thS Gare St. Lazare- 
Sunday morning and returning in the evening. • 

By changfing the*^ place ^o be vis it eel,. Jane's second response 
could be left open for the student to complete. The student ^ . 
would have to know where thb place was located and how to get 
there. ^ ^ " ' ^ 

w . ' * ' 

• Ask students to^ construct and act out dialogues containing a 
minimum*>nuraber of words selected from the vocabulary clusters 

, mentioned^earlier, ^ * * 

• Have students conduct interviews with a native informant or 
question you or other students playing the role of natives. 
Sets. of questions couM be prepared for variqifs cultural^points. 
For instance, ap intervie^^ .with questions designed to discover 
^he characteristics of a home or apartment could bring out 
important differenced between the native and target cultures. 

An interv,lew aimed at learning about shopping habits and con- 
ducted- with both' urban and ^rural— informants might uncover dif- 
ferent habits \fithin the same culture. 

• « > * 

• Plan to include one or more culminating activities in- each uni't. 
The purpose of theSe activities is to put to use as much .of 
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the linguistic and cultural content of. the lesson as possible* 
in d meaningful and oiulturally apcurate context* Such activi- 
ties may take up enjtiye class period (e.g., the'Market 
game mentioned earli^ or shopping in the "classroom" depart- . 
ment store, where students serve as clerks and, clients). 
Culminating activities may also inc/lude participVtipn in brief 
. role-playing situations/ For example: \ • 

' * \ . * 

• You are a 16-year-old girl who has been given money, to ^ 

purchase a complete ou/fit. However, the -clothes must 
be appropriate to* attend Sunday Mass in a small provincial 
- ^village. Go tb your teacher, who is playing the. role of 
the owTier of a bbutiqiie, and make your purchases. 

% I- 

• You wish to purchase a book, a record, stationery, and 
stamps for yourself. Your -mother Ij^as asked you to pick up ^ 
some ?read and cold' ham slicfs on your way home. There 

are several store sighs on your teacher*s desk.^ When you 
approach the desk, pick out the appropriate sign and pur- 
" chase the necessary items. Repeat this procedure until 
you have acquired everything .mentioned above.' • 

Integrating Culture and Reading . Preliminary analysis of the taslc 
of combining culture and reading suggests tKat it is^the simplest 
to accomplish, since all that is .feq\iire"3^is to select readings 
with cultural content. Although. this is par.tially true, the teacher 
,must see that the passages are read for cultural as well as for 
linguistic content. Far too many cultural selections are read only 
for tf ahsiation purposes, and stuclents xan often complete the 
accompanying exercises without even understanding the 9ont9nt of 
the text, In all the suggestions made bdlow, it is emphasized that " 
the teacher should assure the presence of a culturally related 
activity An addition to the common question-answer exercises that 
often tbi'low readings passages. 

• Refrain from bypassing the cultural narratives that many text- 
books identify as optional. Usually these' readings are closely 
related to lesson themes and can serve ^as a final activity for 
the u lit. V ^ ^ ' r 

• Examine the books suggested in the Resource List agcbmpanying, , 
this paper and i^dentify rea'dings that are related to specific . ' 
lessons in the text you are usinglr Include at lea.st one such 
reading in each, of the unit plans and offer others as potential ^ 
supplementary activities.' ' ^ 

• Make use of discrimination^^ctivities,. as suggested by Cas^teel 
'and Williford.15 In these activi,ties, the "teacher identifies 
for the students three diffe^jdnt^- cultural concepts. Students 
a^e then given three episodes .to/reaJ, af^er which they must 
match the episodes to the concepts. A more difficult assfgnment 



would be to withhold the concepts and'^k stud]bnts'to formulate 
\ *them after having read the episodes, 

• Consider partially individualizing the culVyral reading' compo- 
nent of the courser. Because there axe numerous supplementary: 

• reading materials \n existence, indivllduali:;ing this component 
would' permit'>the inclusion of cultural readings pn similar, 
topics at different levels of diffici^lty. In transforming the 
readings into sWf-instructional units, the teacher could 

. • I follow or- adapt \the model presented in/the individualized 
culture capsule illustrated earlier, • , 

integrating Culture and Writing , "The writing skill offe-rs an excel- 
lent opportunity for integra^fing language and culture, because it 
can be controlled at -arious levels of difficulty. Two reS^ervations 
are in*S)rder, however. First, the teacher should be cautious about 
making too many open-ended writing assignments (e,g., write a one*- 
page composition* on Spanish eating habits), lest stud^ents get dnto 
tHe habit of fulfilling the assignraents^^by composing sophisticated* 
.English essays that are*then beyond their abi lit iesi,.to, trans late, 
Second, integrated writing assignments should, be evaluated for cul- 
tural as well as linguistic content, thereby encouraging adequate 
student attentrion to both* components, 'Suggestions for integrating 
culture and writing include the *foilowing: ♦ , 

*» ' > ' 

• Teach students to write personal and commerciai letters,, and 
have them write actual letters to individuals^or companies in*o' 
the foreign country; L*etters *to pen-pals could be structured 
by identifying the typ^ of '^information sbiight on specific cui-, 
tural topics.; Letters soliciting information from hotels or 
travel agencies -might first'require the plarining-of a' trip to , 
a foreign country. Teachers planning such act ivititP3 ^should 
consult letter- writing manuals, i \ * , 

• Give the students one or more cultural generalisations ''and ask 
them to writp sample statements illustratinj: thS^ concept, 

Generalization ; In Latin. Ainerj^can couhtries, schedules are* 
followed much less strictly thaa in the United States.. • 

Pbtential student answers ; 1, An individual with a 10 a,m, 
' ^ business appointment in Mexico City should not 'expect to, be ^ 

seen precisely at- that time, 2, A person in Puerto Rico 
. arriving at 8 p,m, for a j) arty scheduled at that time might 
• - find the hostess taking a* liath, ^ 

• 

Generalization ; Ihe annual vacation is a sacred element xtf 
the" life of the French* . • ^ 

' Potential student answers ; 1, French 'workers are guar^* 

teed one month's vacation per year, usually tal^en in July or 



Augiist. 2l Families begin planning the next year's vacation 
immediately upon returning from their latest one, 3» Paris 
in AMgvist is- virtually empty, of native inhabitants. 

• Prepare short, incomplete narratives describing the initial 
phases of a cultural episode. ^Qn^the basis of the information 
presented and their. own cultural Knowledge, gtiident^ complete 
\ , the .narrative/ * ^ ^ 

Teacher segment : It is a Monday /night in Paris during the 
summer. Mike and Sally O'ones, two Americans visiting Paris, 
are sittii^ at a caf 6 planning their next day's visit to. the 
Louvre; Having determined exactly how to get there by Metro 

' and which parts o^'f^the <Louvxe to visit, they return to their- 
hotel near the Tour Montparnasse for a good night's sleep. 

' -The following morning; . . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Potential student answer : The following* moming-Mike and 
Sally sleep.tlate and have a leisurely bre.akfast in their 
b9tel room. At ten o^ clock they go to the Montparnasse- 
Bienvenue Metro Station and take the Porte de la Chapelle 
lin^ to th$ Concorde 5t6p -where they transfer to the Chateau 
de Vincennes line thai takes them to 'the Louvre Station. 
When they arrive at the piuseuraj, they are disappointed; to 
-learn that—like most museOms In Paris — the Louvre is closed 
^ on Tuesdays, lliereforc, they sit down in the nearby Jardin 
des Tuile^Jes' to (fiscuss how ih^y will now spend this unex- 
pected free day. ' * 

• ■ ' : ' i ' : 

. • Assign guided pomposit ions not only on target culture topics 
"bu^ also on American counterpart behavior. ^The lafter improves 
^ awareness of one's own culture and may lead to a ^eater under- 
standing and ^acceptai\ce of the targe* culture. ' 
^ ' * M 

Write a brief composition that iticludes the 'following: What, 
when, and where a bank secretary might eat at Aichtime in 
f a small provincial French town, dn Paris, in a Inall American 
town, and- irf New York City or Chicago, 

Itltegrating Illustrations and Culture . Most irtodem-day textbooks 
include attractive photographs taken in- the target countries as well 
as illustrations of a variety of realia. Unfortunately, these pic- 
tures aj^e often, not even mentiojned in class, mor are they used as *a 
*base for, culturally ^related .activities. An^xcellent approach for 
fostering increased ihtejjrationi-of these elements is to eiftplby a 
basic set of questions for each illustratj-on. The questions sug- 
gested here are grouped into three categories, and although tney 
tend to be open, it would be simple to restructure them into /more 
spc^cific closed questions for use with beginning classes and/or 
slower students. 



Description : IVhat dp you see in this picture? 

Can you describe sorae of the items? • . 

What are peopl'e doing? 
How are they.dxfessed? 

Information . - ' ' * ^ 

Ggthdring : • Can you tell where 9r when this picture was .talcen? 
• - • «' ^ * ' , * 

Do some of the objects or places in this picture * 
have historical significance? • 

*^ ^ Does "?t^e picture tell you anything special about 

■ < ^ * life in, this country? ^, , \ . 

^* ^ ■ 

jfioes t^e picture portray a certain^segment of 
society in this country? 

Is the picture of a general or specific nature? 
Could a similar picture have ,been taken in other 
parts of this country? 



torap 



omparison : 
% 



What makes this picture German, if/anything? 

Could a similar pi'cture have been taken in the 
* United States?* Where? If- not, why? . 



i 



'IVhere would yoa* go in the United States to take a/ 
picture *of contrasting cultural .habits? 



Conclltsion 



■^e purpose of this paper Has not been to praise the virtues of cul- 
ture and mandate its extensive inclusion in the foreign language 
curriculum. Rather 'it has been to discuss the goals, curricular 
strategi-es> and classroom^techniques available for teachers to con- 
sider."^ Teachers who do Jot claim culture as a^goal cannot' be c^ti- 
cized for not. including it in tKe curriculum. However, those wJio* 
believe iij> th-e importance of cross-cultural learning as a part of 
language instruction and who state this ift their objectives must ' 
take steps to achieve ahd evaluate these goals. Classroom activi- 
^^cs shoiUd be congruent with, goal statements; jfoster^njj -under- 
standing of the^^foreign culture must go beyond learning to speli 
the,nam6 of the country correctly. We hope that the suggestions 
presented here will not only increase interest in teaching culture 
but wiir also facilitate the task in the* classroom. 
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Seelye, H. Ned. 1968., Analysis and teaching of the cross-cultutal 
context. In Foreign language education: an overview , Emma M. 
Birkinaier, ed. ACTPL Foreign Language <:ducat ion Series, Vdlume 1. 
Skokie, 111.: National Textbook Company, 37-82. 

Standard Beginning-Level Textbooks ^ 

Hie increasing interest in the teaching of culture has given rise 
to much nxxre fully developed cultural components in textbooks. 
Although the list below, is not all-inclusive, it contains those 
texts that the author considers %q have made the gi^eatest contribu- 
-tion toward the teaching of culture. Only hefginning-level; textbooks 
are cited; all these publishers offer a comparably .developed inter- 
mediate-level tex]t. ^ r ' ' " ^ 



French 



* 

Coulombe, Roger. 1574.. Voix et visages de la fxance . Chicago: 
Rand McNally. y ^ • ' ' . ^ 

Each' unit iVcludes a section entitled "thez les Frangais " 
which is an integrated presentation of the cultural features 
found in the unit dialogues and reading texts. The„^intermediate- 
level text, Voix ct visages du monde francais , includes lengthy 
segments devoted to the contemporary culture of several French-' 
speakihg' countries, / , * 

. , . ' / ' ' • ^ . *r 

i-Valdman, Albert, Guy MatMillin, ^larcel LaVergne and Simon -Belasco.^ 
,,1977. Son et Sens . Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman. ' \ 

\ ^ . * . 

There are no separate cultural sections^ but the French way of 
life arid French attitudes and .customs are central to Ijlie book, 
pervading the dialogues, the reading^', the line drawings and 
pKot'Ographs, and many of the exercises. The student text includes 
extensive notes explaining various cultural features. The 
teacher's edition contai,n5 a "Cultural" Supplement" that provides 
the teacher with a ^ealt^ of additional cultural information 
neatl)^ correlated to specific items in ec\,ch lesson. 

' . * ' ? , 

Va^ette, Jeiin-Paul .and Rebpcca M. Valette. 1975, French for 
mastery I , Lexington^ Mass.: D. C. Heath. > 

The cultural material is contained in the "No.tes culturelles"" 
of indivjidual modules (five per lesspn), in* four separate illus- 
trated sections entitled "Images do la France," and in the sec- 
tion$ of t})e workbook entitled "Recr6ation culturelle.". Tlie last 
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includes suggestions^ for realia a^ well as i\ates and student 
adtiyities. The introductory material for each module is highly 
culturally oriented. ^ . *. - ^ 



German 



Hbeller, Jack, Helmut Ludloff, Alfred Hoelzel, Robert Simmons and 

El^i Tangert. 1976.* German today, one . I^ev. ed. Boston:- 
^ Houghton Mifflin. , / , 

Each unit contains brief separate cultural notes related to 
the language iriateriar presented. In addition, six of the sixteen 
units include(?.cultural readings in German on topics rfelatecl to 
the then^ie of?the core material. 

• \ ^ ' 

Winkler, George.^ 1978. Unsere Freunde . NeW York:"* Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. ' • " , . 

' • . ^ ' 

•* A -highly integrated language and culture text that devotes at 
'least equal attention to the cultural component. Also- provides 
an. unusually large number of culturally oriented color photographs 
and illustrations that play an essential part ^in each lesson. ' 
iTt additipn,-^the book includes four eight-page cultural ^phcto • 
^essays, scattered culture notes, and, beginning with Unit 7, 
optional cultural readings in Gerinan. ^ A section of the teacher's 
edition includes, additional' cultural information for each juni^t and 

* makes interesting suggestions for its teaching. 

«v . . . . ■ . . . ■ ' 

Spanish ' i ^ ^ 

^ ' ; ' ' . ' ' ' ' 

Bu^l, lyilliam. Laurel A. Briscoe, Enrique E. Lamadrid, Carl Dellaccio 
and Margaret J. Brown. 19V2. Spanish for communication . Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. ' " » • 

^ . Althoil^gh this text does not Integrate culture in a hi^ghly 
visible manne;^ it includes- a large number pf Separate cultural 
.notes called "Etapas,"^-which present excellent contrasts between 

* life in the United States and in Spanish-speaking areas. 

DaSilva,. Zenia Sacks. 1975. Usted y Yo i* 'New York:* Macmillan. ^ ' 

Culture is cleverly woven into "Escenas de 1^ vida," a section 
of each lesson where situations are presented -^n which lifnguage 
can be experienced' in action. In addition, edcfi lesson contains - 
an optional segment entitled ''Notes hispanicas"— siiort readings 
in Spanish that portray daily- life in Spain and Latin America. 



\ 



Griffith, Paul, Sandra Briggs, Eduardo Neole-Silva and Robert L, 
Nicholas., 1978. Churros y chocolate . Glenview, 111,: Scptt, 
Foresman. 

This text offers dialogues with cultural notes in odd-numbered 
lessons, and r.eadings in Spanish also accompanied by English 
culturM^ notes in even-numbered ones. The tfeacher's edition 
includes an excellent cultural supplement correlated to specific • 
items in the "lessons. . is , 

LangUage-Spdcific Supplementary Cultural Sources 



French 

4 

Bourque, Jane M. 1973. The French teenager . Detroit: Advance- 
ment Press of. America. ' - 

Jarvis, Gilbert A., Th^rdse M.' Bqnin^ Donald E. Corbin and Diane W. 
Birckbichler. 1976. Connaitre et se connaitre . New York: Holt, 
• Rinehart ai\d Winston. ^ / ' 

A basic reader in which each selection is followedy/by cultural 
notes and related activities. , / *. , 

Jafstad, Helen J.. 1976. The magazine . Skokie, 111.:. National 
Textbook Company. . * . * 



Matijerials for duplication from French magazines; accompanied 
►y' apprtropriate cultural exercises. ^ . . 



Ladu, Tora T. 1974.* What makes the French French . Detroit: 
Advancement Press of America. 

^ ^Wiitten entirely in English, this book igives Infoifeation on 
formal and everyday French culture. 

Levno, Arl'ey ' '^977. Rencontres culturej-les . Skokie, 111*: 
National Textbook Company. « 

Fifty, minidramas portraying a cultural conflict between an 
Ame'rican and a French person. Student activities that follow are 
in the form of cpltural 'assimilators. 

Miller, Dale. 1974. ' USA-France -culture xapsules . Salt Lake City: 
Culture Contrasts Company. 

Fifty capsules entirely in English *with pedagogical .suggestions. 
V 
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Schulzy Renate A* 1976* The newspaper; French mini-culture unit . 
Skokie, 111.:. National Textbook Cora^ariy. 

Same as Jorstad but uses newspaper sources. 

Wylie, Lawrence and Armand Begues 1970. Les Frangais . Englewood 
, Cliffs, N.J..:> Prentice Hall. 

' Cultural information in French for teacher use.^ 

German _^ * 

Burmeister, Irmgard, ed. 1970. These strange German ways . Ham- 
burg: Atlantik Bnlcke. 

Excellent source in English for information on everyday German 
culture. - ^ >. . 

Drath, Viola H.' and Otto G^'Graf. 1969. f/pisch _deutseh?- ^'>Rev. 
ckI. - New York: HoJt, Rinehart and -Winston. " * ^ * 

Pindur, Nancy. 1974- The German teenager in pfo'file . Detroit: ^ 
Advancement Press of America. 

Information in English about (Jerman teenage life. 

♦ " 

Rogers, R. Max and Arthyr R. Watkins. 1973. Instructor's manual 
for German through conversational patterns . New York:' Dodd', 
Meaxi. . ^ 

. C6ntains 93 culture capsules written in German. 

Schulz, Renate A., R. Burkey, M. Morris and U. Vogel. 19,78. Lesen, 
lachen, lernen . New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins tpn. 

A basic reader similar to the J.arvis et al. text in French. 
Spanish * [ ^ ' 



Bourque,"Jane, E. Allen and S. Briggs. 1974.' The Spanish teenager . 
Detroit: ^ Advancement Press of America. 

Gordon, Raymond I. Living in Latin America: a case study of cross- 
— cultural commanica:tidn~. 1974^^ Skokie7'in7I"National"",Textb~o^l<^ 



Company. - ' . . 

Hatton, Robert W. and Gordon L. Jackson. 1974. The bullfight . 
Detroit: Advancement Press of America. " 
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Knorre, 'Martha L., J. Lett, Jr., W. F. Ratliff, P. Boylan and 
A. Pardo. 1977. * Cara a cara . Mew York: Holt, Rineh^rt and 
Winston. ' > , . - 

A basic reader similar to the Jarvis et al. .text in French. 

'Ladu, Tora T. 1975. Wha^ makes the Spanish. Spanish ^ Detroit: 
Advancement Press of America:. . 

Miller, J. Dale and Russell H. Bishop. USA-Mexico culture capsules . 
1974.^ Salt Lake City: Culture Contrasts Company. 

Seelyq,. Hv Ned and Lawrence Day. 1975. The newirpaper: Spanish 

mini-culture unit . Skokie, 111.: National Textbook Company; 

_____ V 

Materials for duplication; similar to French book by same 
name. " ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Snyder, Barbara. Sncuentros cultural es . 1975. Skokie,^ 111.: 

National Textbook Company, (See Rencontres culturelle's in French ^ 
section^ 
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-FpOTNCfTES : < 

1. Donald K. Jarvis,/Making crosscultural Qonnections, in Thb 

y Language Connection , ed. June K. Phillips, ACTFL J^oreign^Lah- 
guage Education Series., Volumfe 9 (Skokie,^ 111.: National 

Textbook Company, 1977), 151. 

* - ' - • 

2. .H. Barrel Taylor arid John L. Sorenson, Culture capsules. Mod- 
\exn Language, Journal 45 (December 1961), 350-54. 

3. Theodore^ B'. Kalivoda, 'Cenelle Morain and Robert J« Elkins, 
The audio-motor unit: i listenings comprehension strategy^ that 
works,. Foreign Language Annals 4 (^^ay^^ 1971), 392-400, 

^4. This culture assimiiator plus several other^rea3y-made class- ^ 
rodm materials arc^^^lable from Lorraine A«, Strasheim, , 
" Coordinator for Sclp^^^^reign Languages, M21 Memorial East, 
Indiana University^ Blockiingtoh,* IN 47401. (Also available ' 
through the ERIC system, ED 121 ,105.)! ' 

5« H. Ned Seelye, Teaching culture (Skokie, III.: National Text- 
book Company, 1976), -94. " 

♦6. Jan Carlile, ^Riding the Metro: a serf-instructiorai unit. 

Foreign Language Annals 10 (February 1977), 57.-74. ^ . 

Jan Carl il e, Vous dgsirez ; a self-instructional' Unit / Foreign Lan 
• guage Annals 9 (September -1976), 311-29. Both of these 3;t^ras 
'ijre available from the ACTFL Materials Center, 2 Park Avenue^, 
New York, NY 10016. - . * 

7. • Martha Kirchner, Andere Lander, andere Sittenl : a self- 

instructional unit. Foreign, Language Annals 10 (September 
i977.), 383-402, ' Available from ACTFL Materials Center, 

8. Judixh G. Witte,* Da$ Einkaufen fUrs Abendbrot and Susan Hunt- 
Smith, .William K. Blaisdell and Esther C. Stockdreher, Der , 
Apfel fSllt nicht weit vom Baum . Available from* Lorraine A.^ 
Strasheim (see. Note r^4 for address). 



1 ' ' i>' 

Document's identified by an ED -number may be read on microfiche 

at an JRIC library collection, or ordered from^ thje-^^IC Document ^ 

Reprodu'ction Service, P.O. Box 199,. Arlington, y^A 22210, 
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9, Rebecca M, Valette, Kk)dem language testing ^. 2nd ed. (New Yor,k: 
Harcourt Brace. Joyarfovich, 1977) . : | 

10. Harket: a*^mulation game (Westchester, 111.: &(5nefic Press> 
1971). . , ' , I 

11. - The French and Spanish versions of tKis game are found in 

Games, for the foreign, language classroom , available from the ' ^ 
^ ACTFL Materials 'Center. \' - , ' 

; \ \ .. ■ • 

12. Robert C. Lafayette, Coping with innovative overchpice: a 
curriculum model, Foreign Language Annals^ 11- (May 1978) , 
247-56. 

- - . ' , 

13. ^ Goals clarification; curriculum, teaching, evaluation , ed.- / 

Warren e. Bom, 1975 Northeast Conference R^ort (Montpelier>. J 
-Vt. : Northeast Conference, 1975) . / 

14. George Winkler, Unsere .Freunde (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1'978). \ • /, 

•1 . ; . . • , ,r 

15. > 'J. Doyle Casteel ^'nd Miriam Williford, Planning cross-cultural ^ 

lessons: specifiaitions for the design-of thirty- three learn- 
ing activities (Gainesville, Fla.: Latin American Studies 
Association^ 197(5^^' Ea 129 679. • ' . / 

16. Mary H. Jackson, Manual de correspondencia espaflola (Skokie,^ 
111.: IJational Textbook Company, 19.73). ^ 

1^ Raymond Lichet, Ecrire S .tout le monde , (Parts: Libraifie 
Hachette, 1971). 




.Robert Xafaxette (^b^ol, The Ohio^State Univers^tyJ is Associate 
Professor of Education and Director of the Foreign Language Education 
Prograra at Indiana University, He is editor of The Culture Revolur^ 
tion in. foreign Language Teaching and- has published articles in 
Fojreign Language Anmls, the ACTFL Foreign Language Educition Series, 
BJid 'The Modern Language Journal, 
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Language in.Edacation Slerie^ 



1. Directory of Foreign Language Service Organizations — $3.95 
Sophia Behrens - * - , 

2. Thelirigiiist in Speech Pathology-— $2.95 -7^ 

^ WalrWol/ram ' ^ ^ 

3. Graduate Theses and Dissertations' in English as a Second Language: 
1976-77— $2:95 * . ' , 

Stephen Cooper . ^ v 

4. Code Switching and thedassroom Teacher— $2.95* 

" Guadalupe yaldes^Fallis ^ • ^ * ^ • ' 

5. Gurrept Approaches to the Teaching ot'Granihiar inzESL— 52.95 
David M. Davidson . ' . ' 

6. From the Gommynity to the Glassrooni: Gathering Second Languagi^^ 
Speech Samples-ri-$2,^5 ' . . 
Barbara F. Freed \ , 

♦ ' ""^^ 

7. KinesicsandGrossvGultural Understanding— $2.95 

Gef telle C Moraint* ^ ^ 

8. New Perspectives on Teaching Vocabulary — S2.95 

Howard H. Keller ' ' ' . 

9. Teacher Talk; Language in the Glassrooni— $2.95 
• Shirley. B. Heath , 

10. ' Language and Linguistics: Basesfora Gurriculum— $2.95 
, ' Julia S,J\alk ^ « ■ 

11. Teaching Culiure: Strategies and Techniques— $2.95 
RohertCLafavptte 

12. Personality and Second Langu?,ge Learning — $2.95 ^ 

Virginia D. Hodge ^ - ^ • , 



ToWBscnhe to the complete series of puhUcations. write to the Pithlications Department, 
Center for Apph'ed Littguis(ics, !6 1 ! North. fCenl Street, AM^ Virginia 222Q9. The 
subscription, rate is S32M. titles may. also be ordered indtvidujillyrddd SI^SO on qrders 
under $10M (postage and handling), Virginia residents add 4% sales tax, AW orders 
routi be prcpiitd. ^ ^ , 



